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CITIZENS! 


You Vote intelligently; You read intelligently; you live intelligently! 
Do you shop intelligently ? 


Intelligence is responsible for the success of this great institution-the 
intelligence of the founders of its splendid policies, the intelligence of 


the patrons who recognize them. 


Many women, for example, know that here they may select garments 
of individuality, of style, of quality, at prices dictated by our well-known 


low-price policy. 


RH. & Co! 


HERALD SquaRE «Ye. NEW YORK 
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Franklin Simon a Co. 


of Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts., New York 











For MADEMOISELLE 
(14 to 20 Years) 


A Hand Made 
Frock 


Just arrived from Paris 


Of crépe de chine, hand embroi- 
dered and beaded 


45,9 


No other Paris frocks of equal 
quality and fashion are less 
than $98.00 


ARIS, hand made frock (il- 

lustrated) of crépe de chine 
in black, hand embroidered in 
French blue silk and beaded with 
steel beads; brown, hand embroid- 
ered in beige and beaded in 
bronze, or navy blue, hand em- 
broidered in French blue and 
beaded in steel. 


Prompt Delivery Free 
Anywhere in the United States 
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Style— 
with Comfort 


The first consideration in foot- 
wear is comfort—it is by far the 
greatest. Next to comfort comes 
style. That it is possible to 
have both style and comfort in 
your footwear is conclusively 
proven by the ARCH PRE- 
SERVER SHOE. 


Smart appearance and maxi- 
mum comfort are the leading 
features besides its hygienic 
qualities, for, no matter what 
style you prefer, there is an 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 
waiting for you—stylish, com- 
fortable and moderately priced. 
Each shoe has all the ARCH 
PRESERVER features. 


Also a complete line of ARCH 
PRESERVER SHOES for men 
and children. 


ARCH PRESERVER SHOE SHOP 
425 FIFTH AVE. 


1 EAST 38 ™ST 
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GB. Altman & Cn. 





Garments of Style and Quality 


moderately priced 


are a distinctive feature of every Department reserved in 


this great Store for the outfitting of 


Men, Women, Misses and Children 








Telephone 7000 Murray Hill 


Madison Avuenue-Hifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street 


Chirty-fifth Street 
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For Your Skin 


Venetian Pore Cream re- 
duces enlarged pores; keeps 
the skin fine-textured and 
smooth. $1. 

Venetian Cleansing Cream 
cleanses the pores of all im- 
purities, leaves the skin soft 
and receptive. Use instead 
of water in preparation for 
every treatment of the skin. 
$1, $2, $3. 

Arden Venetian Skin Tonic— 
use with and after Cleansing 
Cream to invigorate and 
whitenthe complexion. 85c, $2. 
Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream 
Wonderfully effective — the 
climax of Elizabeth Arden’s 
recent research and experi- 
menting in Paris. $2. 
Venetian Amoretta Cream— 
an exquisite base for powder, 
prevents skin from drying and 
chapping. $1, $2. 

Add 4% tax to remit- 
tance, and postage unless 
order exceeds $10. 


Intelligence is Opportunity— 
Charm is Power 


O a woman, personal attractiveness 
is the greatest treasure that Life 
can offer. There is a magnetism in 

hol loveli that wins 





mere 
the world at once. 


Are you amazed when I tel! you that 
this power of all powers you can have 
for yourself? But I say it because I 
know! I know that I have rescued other 
women from their tired and joyless 
di g t and sh d them what 
a sparkling career of admiration and 
love and happiness life can be made 
to be. And I know that the same ex- 
perience and scientific knowledge which 
have given to one woman hair that is 
really a crowning glory, and to another 
a smooth and unlined skin that even 
her daughter cannot surpass, will ac- 
complish an equal miracle for you. 





The transformation is only a matter 
of a few minutes daily care in your 
dressing room. Send for my booklet 
“Your Masterpiece, Yourself,” which 
tells how, by following the personal 
instructions of my Home Course, you 
can make yourself as lovely to look 
upon as any woman you've ever envied. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673-Z FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Paris, 255 Rue St. Honoré 
Boston, 192 Boylston St. 


London, Old Bond St. 
Detroit, Book Building 


San Francisco, 233 Grant Ave. Wash., 1147 Connecticut Ave. 


Newport, 184 Bellevue Ave. 





Atlantic City, 1211 Boardwalk 











A dressy street shoe 
with the Arch “Built- 
In."" Black Kid, $13.50. 


Shoes for Wear— 


We all know the story 
of the new suit and the 
shower. This same story 
holds good for many 
shoes, too. Shoes 
should last a long time 
—and good shoes do. 
They don’t get out of 
shape at their first 
wearing. 


VAN-HART SHOES 
are good shoes — they 
must meet our most ex- 
acting requirements. 
Because they are well 
made; because’ they 
have the best materials 
in them and because 
they are properly fitted 
to the feet, VAN- 
HART SHOES wear 
well and long. 







SHOES 


FITTED BY 


OUR ONLY STORE IN NEW YORK 
35 WesT 36TH STREET. NEW YORK 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 





November 10, 11, 12 
f lerw day for actually opening the 


Armament Conference will be 
November 12 instead of November 11, 
because all of Armistice Day will be 
devoted to the services attending the 
burial of America’s unknown soldier. 
The body which is to symbolize to this 
country its sons sent to France was 
chosen in a simple ceremony by Ser- 
geant Edward F. Younger, of Chicago, 
and was embarked at Havre on October 
25, while the city and French fellow- 
soldiers from all parts of France paid 
solemn and tender tribute. From morn- 
ing till night on November 10 the “un- 
known” will lie in state in the rotunda 
of the Capitol and various organizations 
will maintain a continuous ceremonial. 
The schools of the nation and the 
churches will share in the observance 
of Armistice Day, with its double signifi- 
cance. Then, on Saturday morning the 
Conference will open in the Continental 
Memorial Hall of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 


The Strike That Didn’t Happen 


HE railroad strike, scheduled to be- 

gin October 30 against a 1214 per 
cent wage cut authorized last July, did 
not come off. Some say it was all a 
huge bluff and no strike was ever in- 
tended. Others think a grave crisis was 
averted at the last moment. Whatever 
the rights or wrongs of the case in detail, 
it was a clear test of the Railroad Labor 
Board’s effectiveness, as the legal agency 
for negotiation and a means of applying 
public sentiment. 

No strike; no wage cut until after 
freight-rate reduction: this was the posi- 
tion of the Railroad Labor Board’s Pub- 
lic Group. Both executives and unions 
pronounced the plan “impossible.” 
President Harding, however, supported 
the ruling; and after earlier negotiations 
failed, the Board called a mass meeting 
of railroad and union officials for Octo- 
ber 26, at the same time issuing a warn- 
ing to the unions not to strike until a 
decision had been rendered. Meantime 





The sculptured group of figures, repre- 
senting on our cover the men who gave 
their lives during the war, is the work 
of Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 
and is part of a two-paneled Victory 
Arch dedicated to the heroes of the 
world war. 

Mrs. Whitney started her art work as 
a painter but soon turned her attention 
te sculpture, devoting twenty years to 
monumental pieces with a symbolic sig- 
nificance. When the war broke out, she 
was one of the few artists ready to do 
big work typifying the spirit of the 
times. 

After studying for some time in New 
York under Henry Anderson and James 
E. Fraser, Mrs. Whitney went to Paris 
to complete her studies under Andrew 
O’Connor. Her work was chosen in com- 
petition for the Titanic Memorial in 
Washington which was dedicated to the 
heroic dead of that disaster by its 
women survivors; and she is working on 
a memorial to the men from Washington 
Heights and Innwood, who died during 
the war. 


several large and important groups de- 
clined to join the strike. On the eve of 
the mass meeting the Board asked the 
executives not to carry out their inten- 
tion of asking further wage reductions; 
they refused, maintaining that rate cuts 
could not be made without wage cuts. 
The mass meeting proved to be very 
spirited, with accusations freely inter- 


changed; but late on the 27th the strike 
was called off by the unions’ unanimous 
vote. This action was based on the as- 
surances offered by the railway execu- 
tives that no changes in wages or work- 
ing schedules would be sought save 
through the Labor Board, and the agree- 
ment of the Board to put consideration 
of new wage cases after cases dealing 
with infraction of union working rules 
which are now pending. 
This, with the Board’s crowded cal- 
endar, may mean a year’s respite. 
German “Predicaments” 


OLLOWING the ratification of the 
- peace treaty with Germany, Baron 
Edmund von Thermann, selected as 
Chargé d’ Affaires of the German embassy 
in Washington, is sailing from Germany. 
As the ratifications have not actually 
been exchanged, Herr von Thermann 
will be ranked as on a mission connected 
with reparations until the formalities are 
completed. Meantime the search for a 
suitable German ambassador is being 
carried on. Candidates seem to be 
scarce, and one reason given is the cost 
of living in Washington. 

Dr. Wirth, German Chancellor in the 
cabinet that resigned, because of the Su- 
preme Council’s decision on Upper 
Silesia, is still chancellor in the new 
Cabinet. The former one was called 
the Cabinet of Reparations; now that 
the minerals on which Germany counted 
as furnishing means of making repara- 
tions have been assigned to Poland, this 
new cabinet is referred to as the “Cab- 
inet of a Predicament.” 


Beer Wins a Point 


AST March former Attorney-Gen- 

eral Palmer decided that “beer as 
medicine” was permissible under the 
Prohibition law. But no order was 
issued to make the decision effective, 
because the passage of legislation that 
would nullify it seemed imminent. The 
Willis-Campbell measure prohibiting 
the use of beer and wine as medicine did 
pass the House in August; but it met 
obstacles in the Senate, where it still 
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sticks. It was debated hotly, the wets 
being reinforced by strict adherents of 
the Constitution who insisted that the 
House bill should be amended to pre- 
vent the search of property and dwel- 
lings without a warrant. Both sides 
proved immovable, there was a long 
filibuster, and finally “king’s ex” was 
declared on the bill until after the 
revenue measure should be passed. 

Then, on October 24, the dry forces 
were thrown into consternation by the 
issuance of regulations by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, carrying 
into effect the former Attorney-Gener- 
al’s decision. The order allows two 
and a half gallons of beer on one pre- 
scription, and two quarts of wine— 
both without time limit. On alcohol 
the limit is one pint within ten days. 

Secretary Mellon, promptly inter- 
viewed by the astounded drys, said that 
he had no legal right to withhold the 
regulations longer. 

Naturally the brewers are happy, and 
the drys are getting busy on the Willis- 
Campbell bill. 


“The heaviest load a man can carry is 
a chip on his shoulder.” 





HE MIGHT AT LEAST COME DOWN TO THE MAIN FLOOR LONG 
NNOUGH TO LET THE REST OF USIN 

















Ding in the N. Y. Tribune 


A Mite of Encouragement 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 

ports that the retail price of food 
was 1.1 per cent less in September than 
the average cost in August. Wholesale 
figures stood still. 


Khaki for France 


HE horizon blue of the French Army 

is doomed: The French War Coun- 
cil has unsentimentally voted for khaki. 
But the stock of blue cloth on hand is to 
be used up, so that it may be eight or 
ten years before the last blue uniform 
is gone. Of course it will be lamented, 
as were the red trousers with the dark 


blue coat of 1870, which went with the 
first year of the war; but serviceability 
—meaning invisibility—is what counts. 


Absent 


HE International Labor Bureau 

opened its third conference late in 
October in Geneva. Four hundred 
delegates representing forty countries 
were there, but, the conference being a 
League of Nations activity, the United 
States was not represented officially. 
Lord Burnham, the chairman, said that 
the British Empire deeply regretted this 
absence and hoped that the United States 
would come in later, “in order to aid the 
social reform of the world.” 


The problem of Congress seems to be to 
place the taxes where they will affect the 
fewest votes.—Canton News. 


Ireland Again 


HE conferences between Sinn Fein 

and Great Britain that have been 
going on since October 11] have all 
been secret, and the news that leaks out 
is not altogether encouraging. By the 
latest report, Sinn Fein is asking that 
Uls‘er give up control in the North— 
either coming into United Ireland or 
accepting the verdict of a plebiscite for 
the fixing of new boundaries—and the 
British government will probably not 
consent. Tyrone and Fermanagh, two 
counties which have a Catholic majority, 
are supposed to be what Sinn Fein spe- 
cially wants, according to a cable to the 
New York Times; but Premier Lloyd 
George must stand by his principle of 
no coercion of Ulster, and hope that 
Ulster herself will help solve the prob- 
lem. 

The boat rocked rather badly in Octo- 
ber when King George and the Pope 
exchanged polite telegrams about the 
negotiations, and De Valera, objecting 
to the king’s reference to the Irish as 
“my people,” sent the Pope a message 
of his own, asserting again the unwill- 
ingness of Sinn Fein to endure denial 
of its independence. 

As we go to press, the subject is being 
debated in the House of Commons. 
This is at Premier Lloyd George’s re- 
quest, in response to a motion of Union- 
ist members of Parliament condemning 
the present Irish negotiations. This is 
likely to be the least of Lloyd George’s 
troubles. 


Mexican government machinery might run 
better without quite so much _ oil.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


Hands Across the Pacific 


HE Chinese have erected a marble 
gateway at Chefoo in honor of the 
American people. The central one of its 
three arches carries crossed American 
flags and an inscription expressing the 


hope that the friendship of the people 


of China and the United States will last 
and grow. 


“Radiant Motherhood” 
OTHERHOOD was for years and 


years the only recognized business 
of women, and it is therefore the more 
remarkable that one generation so sel- 
dom profited from the experience of 
another. Rules of the business were 
handed down in whispers, just as they 
had come in whispers, and without the 
changes which success, trial and error 
make in most human endeavor. The 
race is just beginning to deal with it 
intelligently, to tabulate practices and 
methods, to try to improve the technique, 
and to produce better results. The 
United States has had a Children’s Year 
in which the whole country joined in a 
survey of its children. Mothers hold 
regular Congresses, and work faithfully 
for Better Babies. They are becoming 
conscious of their jobs and their power, 
and are trying to help themselves and 
the rest of the race out of the ooze of 
ignorance and suffering that sucks at 
its feet. 

But with the best that they can do 
progress is very slow, and they need 
all the help they can get. It is for just 
that reason that Dr. Marie Stopes wrote 
“Radiant Motherhood.” She offers as 
substitute for the somewhat dreary and 
foreboding books which brides buy, a 
candid, healthy-minded, even joyous dis- 
cussion of the race value of conscious 
motherhood, the trials of pregnancy and 
its joys, the possibilities of pre-natal in- 
fluence, the conditions which surround 
normal birth, and the rights of children 
to be well born and well trained. 

There is much discussion today con- 
cerning the proper age for marriage, 
and many people see a menace, and 
many others a millennium, in the figures 
which show that there is a growing ten- 
dency to postpone it. Dr. Stopes, with 
her cool, biologist’s viewpoint deals 
neither wholesale condemnation nor 
commendation. Instead of “Woman” 
who marries (or who does not) she sees 
various types of women who differ as to 
age of maturity, possibility of develop- 
ment, and desirable age of marriage. 
She believes that the world today is pro- 
ducing a very highly evolved type of 
woman with tremendous latent capabili- 
ties who does not mature fully until she 
is about thirty. For such a one, mar- 
riage at eighteen or twenty or twenty- 
three would mean either too sudden de- 
velopment or undue suppression, and 
the race would lose by either course. 
Women of this highly evolved type are 
likely to bear their most brilliant and 
racially valuable children between the 
ages of thirty-five and forty. 

Dr. Stopes is now in the United States, 
having been asked here to lecture by a 
croup of people interested in initiating 
birth-control leagues. 
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Cost of the World War 


compared with 
the Cost of All the Wars in the World 
from 1793 (beginning of Napoleonic Wars) two 1910 





What will “the next war” cost? 





¢6’‘HE enormous disbursements in the 
rivalries of armaments manifestly 
constitute the greater part of the en- 
cumbrance upon enterprise and national 
prosperity, and avoidable or extravagant 
expense of this nature is not only with- 
out economic justification, but is a con- 
stant menace to the peace of the world 
rather than an assurance of its preser- 
vation.”—President Harding. 


“It would appear that the lessons of 
the last six years should be enough to 
convince everybody of the danger of na- 
tions striding up and down the earth 
armed to the teeth. But no one nation 
can reduce armaments unless all do.”— 
General John J. Pershing. 


“If there is a war during the lifetime 
of the next generation, on a scale equal 
to that of the recent war, it makes no 
difference who triumphs. Victor and 
vanquished alike will perish in the ruins 
of the civilization that they have de- 
stroyed.”—Frank I. Cobb. 


“For the sake of the liberal, forward- 
looking people in the other nations who, 
against handicaps that we with diffi- 
culty can imagine, are fighting their 
militaristic cliques and do not want war, 
let us take the lead!”—Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 
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Battle Deaths of Armies engaged in the World War, 7,582,000. 


These are the most conservative figures. 
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SUGGESTED FOR DISARMAMENT HALL DECORATIONS, 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 























“Armaments control men, not men 
armaments. Given a great armament 
and you have a successful school for the 
development of violence and war.”— 
Bishop Brent. 


“I went into the British Army believ- 
ing that if you want peace, you must 
prepare for war. I now believe that if 
you prepare thoroughly and efficiently 
for war you get war.”—Major General 
Maurice, of the British General Staff. 
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“Now that the most devastating war 
in history has left Europe economically 
prostrate, it is a crime against human- 
ity that the suffering peoples of Europe 
are compelled to make even greater 
sacrifices than before the war for the 
maintenance of armies and navies. A 
radical reduction in armaments would be 
the most effective means of hastening 
the restoration of the economic equilib- 
rium of the world.”—Paul D. Cravath. 


BYULLIONS OF DOLLARS SPENT 
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Total Expenditures in the World War to the Spring of 1919, 


186,000,000,000 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


October 27, 1921 


ONSIDERATION of the treaties, 
(Cisterrupred by the sudden death of 
Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, was 
resumed on October 17th, and on the 
18th the Senate ratified the treaty with 
Germany by a vote of 66-20; the Aus- 
trian treaty by the same vote; and the 
Hungarian treaty by a vote of 66-17. 
Two Republicans—Senators Borah, of 
Idaho, and LaFollette, of Wisconsin— 
voted against ratification, as did 
eighteen Democrats. Senator Hitch- 
cock, who has never wavered in his be- 
lief in the Versailles Treaty and the 
League of Nations, was paired in favor 
of the present treaty with Germany. 


Treaties—T abulation 

“The first conclusion I reached in con- 
sidering the pending treaty,” said Mr. 
Hitchcock in explanation of his attitude, 
“was that it is not a partisan issue. I 
claim that to defeat the treaty will pro- 
long the present condition of doubt and 
uncertainty, and that to ratify this treaty 
and resume relations with Germany will 
be the first—and an absolutely neces- 
sary—step in the direction of restoring 
normal international conditions. In the 
last election the people overwhelmingly 
commissioned the President of the 
United States to decide our foreign pol- 
icy and he has done it,” Senator Hitch- 
cock said. “He has presented to us a 
treaty which brings about a peace settle- 
ment, and I think it my duty to consent 
to its ratification unless it can be shown 
that it fails to protect our interests and 
provide for the payment of our claims.” 

Fighting to the last, Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, threw his usual barrage of 
amendments, but each proposal was 
overwhelmingly outvoted. An amend- 
ment intended to reserve the right of the 
United States to settle all its claims 
against Germany outside of the repara- 
tions commission was defeated 71-7. 

On Armistice Day will be held the 
ceremonies for America’s “unknown 
hero,” at Arlington, and the beginning 
of the Limitation of Armament Confer- 
ence from which the whole world is 
hoping so much. The staggering figures 
which the nations that are to meet in 
Washington are expending on armament 
are the strongest argument for the con- 
ference. Exact figures for Japan’s ex- 
penditures are not included in a state- 
ment published in a Washington paper 
a week ago, though it was said that 
“Japan is now spending 47 per cent of 
her entire national income on prepara- 
tions for war;” but the tabulation of ex- 
penditures for the other four great na- 
tions is as follows: 


Government Expenditure Per Family of Five. 
Before War— 





Total Debt M’I’t’y Other 
Ex. Ex. Ex. Ex. 
United States..... $ 33.00 $1.15 $23.10 § 8.75 
Great Britain..... 102.00 12.90 40.80 48.30 
a eS 122.80 31.75 44.20 46.85 
DEEN. stvevesiinecs 70.70 14.05 14.55 42.50 
AVEFAZES 2000000. 82.125 14.96 30.56 36.60 
After War— 
United States..... $214.80 $ 43.25 $ 54.10 $117.45 
Great Britain..... 548.90 182.25 109.55 257.10 
Pre 633.30 238.80 


131.50 262.90 
TOOEY So ecicccescnes 642.65 109.90 121.10 411.65 


Average ........ $509.91 $148.55 $104.08 $262.27 
And with these appalling figures—six 
times greater than before the war—the 
building of fighting craft goes steadily 
on. According to a tabulation of fight- 





‘ing ships already in commission, com- 


piled by officials in Washington, Great 
Britain has 523 ships with an aggregate 
tonnage of 1,860,480; the United States 
has 545 ships of 1,289,463 tons; Japan, 
ninety-nine, of 528,689 tons; France, a 
fighting tonnage of 462,000, and Italy, 
of 275,000 tons. Completion of the 
present programs will give an additional 





Peace treatries with Germany, Aus- 
tria and Hungary are ratified 

The tax bill, passed by the House, 
occupies the Senate 

The refunding bill, providing a com- 
mission to arrange long terms for 
the Allies’ debts, has passed the 


House 





17 ships with 199,380 tonnage to the 
British Navy, 69 ships with a total of 
734,928 tons to the United States, and 
85 ships for Japan with a tonnage of 
805,188, exclusive of a submarine pro- 
gram comprising 120 submersibles! 
Such a program inevitably harks back 
to taxes—taxes spent not for construc- 
tion but destruction. Is it to be wondered 
that the people who furnish the money 
to build these war vessels, want to know 
what the Conference is going to do? 


Still They Talk of Taxes 


The tax bill, practically rewritten at 
the insistence of the so-called “Farm 
Bloc,” is still before the Senate, fought 
by members of both political parties. 
The Democrats claim that the bill is 
framed to play into the hands of the 
rich, and the Republicans who favored 
the bill as originally reported out of 
the Senate Finance Committee are striv- 
ing to prevent the changes which will 
cut down the revenue. Senator Under- 
wood, of Alabama, leader of the Demo- 
cratic minority, scored the majority for 
“attempting to have it go out to the 
country that taxes were to be reduced, 
when, as a matter of fact, they would be 
increased through the operation of the 
revenue measure and the proposed 


American valuation plan in the tariff 
bill.” 

The sales-tax plan is receiving new 
impetus—not the three per cent manu- 
facturer’s sales-tax of the Smoot meas- 
ure, but a much modified general “turn- 
over” sales-tax of one-half of one per 
cent. “It would be the nose of the sales- 
tax camel under the flap of the revenue 
tent, a tentative feeler of public opinion 
—an experiment in whose successful 
outcome its advocates have the greatest 
confidence,” said one Senator. The pro- 
posed tax would be passed along from 
manufacturer to jobber, wholesaler and 
retailer, and the purchaser would pay at 
the counter. There would be no tax on 
food,.and none on any purchase under a 
dollar. It would be a tax on expendi- 
tures and not on production, its Senate 
proponents claim. 

The House is less sanguine, thinking 
of next election, and the unpopularity of 
such a measure with the rank and file 
of the voters. If this plan is incorpora- 
ted in the Senate Bill, it will have to go 
to the House again, when it will need 
the support of the Administration in 
order to secure enactment. 

Already the Senate tax bill has been 
“sheared” ‘of millions, and more are 
threatened. The estimate of expendi- 
tures submitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1922, is $4,034,000,000, and it is 
upon this estimate that the tax revision 
bill was framed. 

From customs and non-tax receipts 
(salvage, Panama Canal tolls, etc.) Con- 
gress estimates an income of $762,- 
000,000, leaving the balance to be raised 
by taxes. If threatened amendments are 
made in the Senate it is estimated that 
the tax revenue will be cut by from 
$250,000,000 to $400,000,000. 

The absence of a number of Repub- 
lican Senators and the “filibustering” 
of the Democrats have delayed the meas- 
ure, and on Monday, October 24th, 
thirty Republican Senators signed a 
“round robin” agreeing to remain in the 
Senate, beginning Wednesday, day and 
night, until the bill is finally disposed 
of. To “terminate an intolerable situa- 
tion” Senator Penrose has announced 
that he will use all his influence to pre- 
vent an adjournment or a recess after 
Wednesday. 

Among the amendments passed was 
that removing the tax on parcel-post 
packages. It passed without a single 
dissenting vote. The attempt to cut the 
tax on small incomes—those of $5,000 
or under—was defeated. One amend- 
ment proposed a tax of 2 per cent on the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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California's 
Japanese Problem 
By Katherine Philips Edson 


One of the vexed subjects of the 
day is Japanese immigration. In the 
belief that more light is needed, the 
CITIZEN some time ago asked Mrs. 
Edson, of the Industrial Welfare 
Commission of California, to present 
“California’s side.” This and a fol- 
lowing article are her response, in 
which she presents her position 
freely. In the issue for December 3 
we shall publish an article on the Jap- 
anese problem from the opposite 
point of view. 





REJUDICE against the Japanese 

is strong in California—race-preju- 

dice, if you please. In its economic 
aspects, the Japanese problem touches 
many of our people directly and to 
their own unhappiness. Further, be- 
lieving that the continued rapid increase 
of the state’s Japanese population is a 
grave menace not only to the state but 
to the nation, we often feel bitter and 
desperate in the face of Eastern cham- 
pionship of the cause of the Japanese 
as against us, their own people. 

California has never had the support 
of the federal government in its efforts 
to limit the rapid growth of this prob- 
lem. It has never had the sympathy 
of the East. Indeed, the East, quite 
ignorant of the true character of the 
menace, has been very ready with mis- 
understanding and sometimes abuse of 
the Californians, who are in fact trying 
to protect the entire nation. 

This widespread ignorance is due to 
the fact that the Japanese side of the 
controversy has been so much more 
fully and constantly presented to the 
American people than has California’s 
side. Two factors are responsible for 
this situation. First, Japan has an 
elaborate propaganda organization in 
the United States. It is impossible 
to know to what degree that organiza- 
tion is supported or encouraged by the 
Japanese government. Elements of it 
are paid for by the big, government- 
subsidized steamship lines. Other ele- 
ments are provided by the Japanese 
Association of America, a powerful 
body able to levy heavy assessments 
upon its members, comprising nearly 
all the prosperous Japanese in the 
United States. The activities of this 
organization are largely kept secret be- 
hind the screen of the difficult Japanese 
language reinforced by the secretiveness 
and clannishness of the race. 
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Practically all of the enormous celery crop of California is picked by Japanese 


Japanese lecturers and assistant pro- 
fessors are on the faculties of nearly 
all the important colleges and universi- 
ties of the country. They are permit- 
ted to give courses on the Japanese 
immigration problem; the California 
viewpoint receives no exposition what- 
ever in these institutions. 

The second factor is the strange 
willingness of Eastern publishers of 
books and editors of magazines and 
newspapers to accept and print what- 
ever is offered from  pro-Japanese 
sources, and their rejection of most 
that is submitted on the other side. 
Greater novelty seems to attach to the 
pro-Japanese material. That misstate- 
ment of facts, misleading use of statis- 
tics, bald contradictions and rankest 
sophistry are sown all through these 
books and magazine articles is not de- 
tected by New York editors, who know 
little or nothing of the California prob- 
lem. Even those who understand and 
oppose the Japanese program of mili- 
taristic expansion in the Far East open 
their columns readily to almost any 
missionary, Japanese college professor 
or paid propagandist, or American col- 
lege professor who wants to attack the 
barbarism, injustice, inhumanity and 
bigoted racial prejudices of the Cali- 
fornians. 

All these pro-Japanese propagandists, 
white and brown, are making use 
of identical arguments. They agree 
that further immigration of Japanese 
laborers must not be permitted, but they 
denounce the ignorance and racial bigo- 
try of the Californians who brought 
about a stoppage of that stream of 
immigration. Not one of these cham- 


pions of the Japanese helped to stop it. 
If only Americans of that sort had lived 
in California, the state would be a 
Japanese province today. 

These propagandists admit that there 
is no intermarriage of Japanese and 
whites and that there will be none, and 
that without intermarriage and social 
intercourse the Japanese must live in 
colonies apart from the whites; yet they 
contend that “assimilation” is possible, 
though they can make no showing of 
real assimilation to date. 

Agreeing that stoppage of the flood of 
Japanese immigration was wise, though 
they fought all agitations against the 
Japanese at the time, these champions 
contend that the “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment” settled the immigration question 
and that now California ought to sub- 
side. 

To answer that, we must look back 
at the history of Japanese immigration 
as well as examine present conditions. 

In the first half-decade of the cen- 
tury, Japanese coolies who had been 
imported into Hawaii under contract by 
the sugar planters and whose contract 
obligations had expired, began coming 
in large numbers into California 
through the port of San Francisco. 
The end of the Russo-Japanese war 
left Japanese man-power free to emi- 
grate, and the flow to Hawaii increased 
and a direct stream from Japan to San 
Francisco set in. Every arriving ship 
had its steerage crowded with these 
coolie laborers. 

California had many years before 
faced the certainty of Orientalization 


(Continued on page 16) 
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What Shall We Do with the County? 


LMOST anyone will tell you that 
county government is in a de- 
plorable state, but hardly any- 
body seems to be doing anything about 
it. Because its duties are simple and 
unobtrusive, we are indifferent as to 
whether they are well performed; and 
only occasionally does some extraor- 
dinary abuse arouse a gleam of interest 
in this political “dark continent.” 
How unfortunate is this indifference! 
Viewed as an element of our political 
life, the county is at once the organiza- 
tion unit of the party machine and the 
base of party supplies. The fee system, 
unfortunately surviving in many places, 
the lack of civil service requirements, 
the scattered supervision and dissipated 
responsibility for expenditures and ad- 
ministration, render the county easy 
prey to the spoilsman. The large 
amounts which counties spend (before 
the war they spent a third as much as 
the federal government) are the very 
bread of life to professional politicians 
and the machines which they operate. 


County Submerged by City 


Unhappily, county government is not 
a dramatic spectacle. In New England 
it is almost non-existent. In the central 
and western states it performs a series 
of routine functions that comprise the 
minimum which a government must per- 
form in a simple neighborhood. Where 
people have concentrated within limit- 
ed areas, we have delegated the new 
and striking tasks arising from the com- 
plexity of urban life to our city gov- 
ernment, and the county remains as lit- 
tle more than a geographical expression. 
In some southern states the early tradi- 
tions of the county survive simply be- 
cause cities have not grown up nor in- 
dustrial life developed to disturb them. 
Even the old county political convention 
which helped to recall us to our county 
allegiance has yielded, reluctantly in- 
deed, to the direct primary. Most of 
us are men without a county. 

The organization of county govern- 
ment today is a political puzzle whose 
only explanation is historical. It has 
not been an intelligent development but 
rather a haphazard growth. It has never 
been overhauled to eliminate obsolete 
parts or to coordinate newer and heav- 
ier activities. A glance at an organ- 
ization map of any county will demon- 
strate the heavy duplication of func- 
tions, the bewildering confusion of re- 
sponsibility (or irresponsibility), the 
sadly dissipated authority which blights 
its government and obstructs its effec- 
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tiveness. In fact, county government 
has become so unreliable that frequently 
for various purposes, such as education, 
health, poor relief, police, et cetera, it 
has seemed easier to create new state 
agencies which ignore the county, rather 
than undertake to rehabilitate it. 

Americans, since the days of the first 
New England town meeting, have al- 
ways been jealous of the right of local 
self-government and suspicious of cen- 
tralized state administration. 


Why Not Consolidate the Two? 


The essence of democracy was 
thought to be secured only by the elec- 
tion cf all local officials, important and 
unimportant alike. No regard was paid 
to the kind of government organization 
resulting from the practice of electing 
various and numerous independent off- 
cials, boards and commissions. The 
need for codrdinating their relations, 
harmonizing their functions, consolidat- 
ing responsibility so that it could be 
clearly traced, was entirely overlooked. 
As a consequence the county became 
a headless, shapeless organism with no 
developed nervous system nor supervis- 
ing brain, as poorly fitted for present- 
day complicated duties as an oyster for 
college entrance. 

But city government fifty years ago 
was about as bad. The spoils were 
even greater and the scandals more 
serious. The county is in the throes 
of the same disease and, medical men 
say, identical symptoms indicate sim- 
ilar treatment. What treatment, there- 
fore, does the county require? 

In the first place, the law should pro- 
vide for the complete consolidation of 
existing county and city governments 
where the boundaries of the two are co- 
terminous. This has brought marked 
improvement where it has been done. 
Where a large city exists within but not 
coterminous with a county, it should 
be separated from the county and made 
a city-county, as in the case of Denver. 
Only by thus eliminating the superflu- 
ous county can duplication of machin- 
ery and political sabotage be avoided. 

Outside the larger cities the county 
undoubtedly has a place. The first 
thing is to give it a head with power to 
direct the work of administration. At 
once we secure simplified government. 
Reorganize the work of road building, 
assessments and taxation, health, police, 
management of public buildings and 
institutions, so that they will be under 
the responsibility of a single, non- 
political executive, who will choose and 


control his subordinates. In short, ap- 
ply the city-manager principle to the 
county. 

At least three county charters have 
been drafted along this line. Unfor- 
tunately two of these, the first that of 
San Diego county (California), and 
the second that of Baltimore County 
(Maryland), were defeated at the polls, 
all party machines combining against 
them. The third manager charter, that 
of Alameda County (California), will 
be voted on this month, and the cam- 
paign is well under way. The Alameda 
charter is unique in that it provides for 
the consolidation of all the cities, bor- 
oughs and rural areas within the county 
into a city-county with some share of 
autonomy to certain boroughs. This 
is an intelligent effort to solve the diff- 
cult matter of the mixed urban and 
rural county, a sort of political hybrid 
very common about our larger cities. 

As we would concentrate administra- 
tive responsibility so as to make it 
visible and sensitive, so must we con- 
centrate legislative responsibility. And 
this means the short ballot. Abolish 
the old cumbersome county board. Es- 
tablish a small elective council, small 
enough to attract attention and to se- 
cure the services of able men. Endow 
the council with full legislative power, 
but do not confuse and embarrass them 
with detailed administrative duties. 
Have them hire and fire the county 
manager, whom they will hold respon- 
sible for the wise and economical ad- 
ministration of the county’s business. 
Shorten the ballot by authorizing the 
manager to appoint lesser officials now 
elected. The members of the council, 
and perhaps an auditor or comptroller, 
should be the only county officials to be 
elected. Concentrate upon these the full 
white light of public attention so that 
the county will no longer be in the 
dark. Let us get it out in the open 
where we can watch it. 


Some States Are Waking Up 


Have any steps been taken in this di- 
rection ? 

Well, two states, California and Mary- 
land, permit counties, under certain re- 
strictions, to draft home-rule charters. 
Baltimore County, whose proposed 
county-manager charter was defeated, 
is the only Maryland county thus far 
which has taken advantage of its priv- 
ilege. Four California counties are liv- 
ing under home-rule charters which pro- 
vide the commission plan of govern- 
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ment. Alameda County will probably 
adopt its manager charter. 

The new Louisiana constitution, 
adopted this year, requires the legisla- 
ture to draft optional plans of parish 
(county) government from which the 
parishes can select one by vote of the 
people. New York state will vote on a 
similar amendment to their constitu- 
tion this month, but applying only to 
Westchester and Nassau counties. These 
are the two counties adjoining New 
York City and if adopted the amendment 
will enable the legislature to offer var- 


ious forms of government for approval. 
In Michigan a big campaign is now 
in progress to secure a constitutional 
amendment enabling the legislature to 
give the counties power to frame their 
own charters. The immediate goal is 
to secure a sufficient number of signa- 
tures to put the amendment on the bal- 
lot by popular initiation in 1922. 
The keynote, then, of county govern- 
ment progress is simplicity. Simplify 
by consolidating the administration un- 
der a single head, by eliminating the 
long list of isolated officers out of har- 


mony with one another, and by concen- 
trating legislative authority in a small, 
compact, get-at-able group. Destroy the 
labyrinth which protects bossism and 
ring rule. County home rule is just as 
logical and desirable as municipal home 
rule. Naturally politicians do not want 
it and will resist anyone who would ap- 
ply profane fingers to the venerable 
county structure. Make the county 
equal to the big task ahead of it. Big 
developments in education, health, so- 
cial welfare, country life, await a re- 
generated county government. 


Of Books and Ads and Stepping-Stones 


ODAY O. Henry is a best seller. 

But five years ago the public had 

almost ceased buying his books. 
Helen Woodward was asked to under- 
take an advertising campaign and be- 
tween that time and now nearly five 
million copies of O. Henry’s books have 
been sold in the United States and 
Europe. 

Today Mark Twain has a permanent 
place as an author. But just a few years 
ago it appeared that people had grown 
tired of playing at boyhood with Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. Again 
Mrs. Woodward’s aid was sought and 
last year the Mark Twain heirs received 
as annual royalty $75,000. 

So when this dynamic little person, 
the only woman in the world with an 
advertising business of her own inside a 
national advertising agency, turned from 
her desk in her New York office to talk 
of the ways that lead to success, it 
seemed well worth while to set down her 
words. 

The very first of these were: “The 
stenographer has the biggest opportunity 
in the business world.” 

“There are nearly half a million sten- 
ographers in the United States,” she 
said. “Half a million men and women 
with an unequaled chance to observe the 
inside machinery of every kind and type 
of work and to learn all the intricacies 
of business methods. Details which no 
one has time to show them and which ii 
would take them years to gain in general 
office experience they acquire automat- 
ically. Thus equipped, there is no limit 
to what they can accomplish. 

“Take my own experience—and I am 
only one of many former stenographers 
who are now business executives. I had 
a good preparatory school education. J 
passed the Radcliffe College entrance ex- 
aminations with honors. Then I found 
myself compelled to give up my college 
plans and earn my own living. I had a 
tremendous belief in intellect and educa- 
tion in those days, but it took me just 
nine months to find out that I could not 
go out on the street corner and get a 
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job on the strength of my intellect and 
education. Positions were for those 
wih something concrete to offer. 

“T presented my knowledge of Latin 
and Greek as qualifications for a job 
and was laughed at. I tried to get teach- 
ing, office work, bookkeeping. Finally 
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Helen Woodward believes there is noth- 
ing mysterious about business. 


I did get a position as bookkeeper and 
lasted one week, after which the firm had 
to buv a new set of books. I succeeded 
in getting on the staff of a library. I 
had one perfectly heavenly day. I had 
always read omnivorously and I was 
ready with advice for every applicant 
for books. At the close of the day the 
head librarian told me I had done too 
much on my own initiative and without 
asking permission. I was fired. 

“By the end of nine months things 
were desperate. I began to realize that 
I had to have a definite craft. A friend 
gave me my first lesson in stenography 
and seeing the possibility it offered I 
went ahead and taught myself stenog- 


raphy. That was seventeen years ago 
and after that I never had a minute’s 
trouble finding work. 

“My first position was with a publish- 
ing house. I began to take over the cor- 
respondence, writing the letters myself 
without dictation. Then I began to write 
advertising. 1 rounded out my ex- 
perience in several other publishing 
houses and three magazine offices.” 

The originality which worked havoc 
with Mrs. Woodward’s bookkeeping was 
a decided asset in advertising. The ini- 
tiative and assurance which wrecked a 
possible librarian were put to good use 
in a business office. The quick, nervous 
temperament which makes it difficult for 
Mrs. Woodward to work under the di- 
rection of others, forced her into de- 
veloping an independent business, of 
which she herself could be dictator. She 
went out after her own clients, gave her 
personal attention to their advertising 
and soon assembled a group of accounts. 
She then chose a national advertising 
agency whose backing would give her 
prestige, and moved her business into 
it. Today the woman who was willing 
to take any kind of a job can afford a 
summer cottage in Connecticut and the 
French frocks with touches of orange 
and jade green for which she has a de- 
cided penchant. 

“Many young people entering the 
business world, especially college grad- 
uates, tell me they will not learn sten- 
ography because they are afraid of 
being pocketed,” said Mrs. Woodward. 
“Sometimes that does happen. An em- 
ployer may be unwilling to have a sten- 
ographer learn the business. But why 
take it for granted that one such em- 
ployer can close the pocket? Nobody 
can change places so easily and with 
such certainty of obtaining other work 
as can the stenographer. 

“No great amount of preliminary 
education is required either, if there is 
willingness to read. Reading is the 
easiest habit in the world to acquire and 
it gives the biggest returns. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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T is coming near now—the opening of that conference on 
which the eyes of a war-weary world are turned with a 
hope that means heartbreak if it should fail. How much 
may we hope for? How much may we ask for? What is 
our own share in the work? 

What we hoped for three years ago on Armistice Day has 
not come to pass. In the wild and terrible joy of that day, 
we saw a war ended, a world made over, nations bound in a 
league of international peace and good will. Even among 
the thousands who knew Europe broken and wrecked, few 
realized the terrific extent of the damage or guessed that at 
the end of three years it would be a question whether or not 
civilization could be saved. 

Will this conference save it? 

The beginnings will be charged with emotion. Armistice 
Day—and the burial of our own unknown soldier, last in 
that series of poignantly solemn pageantries that have 
honored the debt of the living to the soldier dead. 

And then what? The business of discussion among 
diplomatic representatives, all eager doubtless for world 
peace, but all, of course, watchful of his own national in- 
terests. How definite are the plans of each nation we do 
not yet know—we are not even sure of hearing much about 
the conference while it is going on. Meantime we here in 
America are being warned not to expect too much—not to be 
visionaries and impractical. Most of us accept that, agree- 
ing that the conference is rightly looking toward “limita- 
tion of armament” rather than “disarmament.” But it makes 
us uneasy to be warned too much, lest that indicate we shall 
get too little. 

It should be the business of all of us to make it clear that 
a little won’t do. There should be such a massing and pres- 
sure of the sentiment of this country—of our hopes and our 
prayers and our determinations—that our representatives at 
any rate will not dare offer less than the very utmost “limita- 
tion of armament” possible. Writing in the Citizen about 
disarmament some months ago, Dorothy Canfield, who risked 
all and gave much in the war, said: 

“We were right on Armistice Day, unless we thought our 
part was finished! We know now—that we must settle down 
to a long, steady effort. We can do it. We can do it. It 
will take every ounce of our moral strength and spiritual 
power. But to what better use could we possibly put our 
moral strength and spiritual power?” 

The next few weeks call for a first investment of those 
moral and spiritual energies.—V. R. 


The Will Against War 


NE thing ought to be recognized as we approach the 

Washington Conference, even though at first thought it 

is discouraging. It is that the ultimate disarmament is 
of the hearts and minds of men—of all of us. They can 
agree—those representatives of the great powers—to cancel 
battleship-building programs. And that will be a tremendous 
gain in two ways: a relief from the world’s terrible burden 
of taxation, and a step forward in international faith and 
good will. But it will mean comparatively little toward 
averting war, because as recent tests have shown conclusively, 
battleships are done for as finally determining factors in 
warfare. It took a very few minutes for bombs from an air- 
plane to sink a battleship the other day. And poison-gas 
bombs produce equivalent destruction, only more quickly. 
Speed submarines, airplanes, poisons—these are the weapons 
for the next war. 


International agreement may limit the arming of the first 
two, but not their building, because they belong to the great 
future of world trade. Poison gases—international agree- 
ment might do something about them; but then what of dyes? 
—for up to a certain point a poison manufactory may be an 
innocent dye plant. 

No—all international agreement about the means of war 
marks progress on the path toward peace, but the fundamental 
agreement must be on the will against war, and against the 
multitude of economic and diplomatic and individualistic 
causes that make for war. 


Woman’s Place is in the Booth 


HO will serve in your election booth on November 

eighth? Will the officers who engineer your voting 

be merely political hangers-on, or will they be women 
of brains, ability, and education? And if they are the former, 
why? Why aren’t they the latter? 

In.the dark ages election officers were too often picked up 
from among the groups of bums and loafers that form the 
scum of political material. The fee was an inducement, the 
work was only for a day, and the officer could be distinctly 
useful to the “powers.” One of the old arguments against 
giving the vote to women was that elections were held in such 
places and officered by such men that ladies would be con- 
taminated by contact with them. The argument seemed to be 
based on the supposition that dirt and ignorance and even 
violence were necessary concomitants of elections. 

Women knew that there was no basis for that supposition, 
and have been busy proving it ever since they began to vote. 
Yet there are many places where positions on election boards 
are still distributed as political largess without regard to the 
qualifications of the appointees. 

That condition is too serious to be allowed to continue, 
and it is the business of women to see that it shall disappear. 
It is almost a truism that more women than men have leisure 
and it is equally true that more women of education and 
ability than men of the same calibre have leisure. Here is 
a great pool of splendid material for the fashioning of 
capable and well-equipped election officers. Why not use it, 
instead of throwing together drift-wood and broken sticks? 

Another splendid source of trained material for election 
officers which is being neglected is the state’s force of perman- 
ent public school-teachers. New York State forbids any 
public employee to act as an election officer. Yet here is a 
group of people of undoubted ability, who by very virtue of 
the training they have had and the positions they hold, could 
be relied upon to be accurate, honest and responsible. 


But She Must Be Trained 


HEN we urge that women be made election officers, 

we also urge that they equip themselves for the task 

with a knowledge of the election laws and rules of pro- 
cedure of their state. Two incidents occurred in a western 
state which illustrate the necessity for such training. 

It is customary in this state for each election booth to be 
allotted five officers. To one particular booth were allotted 
a plumber, a saloon-keeper and three housewives. The 
plumber and one housewife were brother and sister, and were 
related by marriage to one of the candidates for election. The 
saloon-keeper was “a good fellow.”’ The second housewife 
was a negligible person, the third was a public-spirited, im- 
partial, but untrained club woman. She had asked at the 
City Hall for a copy of the election laws, but had been told 
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she “didn’t need them, the other officers were old hands.” So 
she went to the booth armed only with the brief printed in- 
structions. The “old hands” obviously were out to run that 
booth and all that went on in it. Procedure was violated time 
after time, and time after time she was sure election laws 
were being broken. Yet because she had not been trained in 
the laws and the procedure of elections she could neither cor- 
rect mistakes with certainty nor collect sufficient information 
to support charges of illegality. 

The other incident had less serious consequences, but re- 
flected quite as much on the women concerned. 

Out of the five officers in one election booth four were 
women, gray-haired housewives all of whom had served in at 
least three previous elections. None of them had had spe- 
cific training. The fifth officer was a lad who had just passed 
his twenty-first birthday, and who was serving for the first 
time. He was dignified with the title of “judge of elections” 
instead of being a mere clerk, and was in charge of opening 
and closing the polls, counting ballots, the whole election 
booth, and four gray-haired experienced women election 
officers. There seemed to be no reason for his elevation, and 
it is fair to assume that the city clerk, looking over the list, 
said, “Got to have some one in charge who knows something. 
Guess we better put a man in.” The second statement would 
not have followed the first had he been provided with a list of 
trained women who knew election laws and procedure and 
whose services were always available. 

One of the very important cogs in this representative gov- 
ernment machine of ours is the election. If more of the 
capable, educated women of the country will train themselves 
and serve as competent and efficient election officers, they 
will be rendering the entire country an incalculable service. 


Let the Legion Consider 


HE American Legion is making a wide-spread effort to 

secure preference for its members in appointment to pub- 

lic positions. There are cases where this is distinctly 
contrary to the best interests of the Legion itself. A striking 
instance has lately come to light in Boston. 

It has been the custom to appoint only men as truant 
officers (now called school attendance officers) to follow up 
the boys and girls who play truant, and see that they go to 
school. About eight years ago the Massachusetts Legislature 
passed a law making women eligible. This change in the 
law was supported by almost every organization having to do 
with the care of children. Many teachers had called atten- 
tion to the importance of having some women school at- 
tendance officers, especially to follow up the little girls. 
Women have a natural advantage in dealing with children, 
end particularly with little girls who are inclined to be 
naughty. They are also better able to get the confidence of 
the mothers. 

Despite the change in the law, custom and political pull 
remained so strong that few women have been appointed, and 
in Boston none at all. With the coming of equal suffrage, 
there was prospect of an improvement. Three vacancies were 
to be filled and it was hoped that one woman would be ap- 
pointed; but the American Legion urged strongly that the 
position be given to a veteran, and this was done. 

One member of the Legion is benefited by this; but all 
the members of the Legion who have little daughters in school 
suffer a loss. Scores of these little daughters now—and 
hundreds in time to come, if this system is perpetuated—will 
have less tender and understanding care when they play 
truant than if a woman had been appointed. 

The members of the Legion and their families are entitled 
to the best possible service. Whenever a Legion man is 
raised to a public position over the head of a better qualified 
civilian, man or woman, all the other members of the Legion 
suffer wrong, in common with the community at large, be- 
cause they are forced to put up with inferior service. The 


_ ing to merit. 


greatest good of the greatest number of Legion men would be 
promoted by having appointments made strictly accord- 
A great many Legion men would disdain to 
ask for special privileges at the expense not only of the public 
but of their fellow members.—A. S. B. 


Cambridge Refuses Women 


AMBRIDGE University has again said “no” to women. 
C On October 20 the Senate of the University voted 
on two “graces” — university degrees — which would 
have conferred on women limited membership in the Uni- 
versity. One of these would have made it possible for grad- 
vaies of Newnham and Girton, the two women’s colleges at 
Cambridge, to take titular degrees, but would not have granted 
the right to hold any office in the university, or any scholar- 
ship, or to sit for higher examinations. “Its supporters,” 
according to the New York Times, “are said to be almost all 
men who would like to see women excluded from the higher 
educational courses but who are afraid to say in so many 
words, ‘get rid of the women.” The other “grace,” falling 
far short of the scheme for equal treatment which was voted 
down last December, would have limited the number of 
women undergraduates to 500 and would have excluded them 
from voting membership in the Senate, leaving the sole direc- 
tion of women’s education to a Women’s Representative 
Board; but it would have admitted them to professorships 
and other University teaching posts, and would really have 
given women a place inside the University. 

Both of these “graces” were very definitely voted down. 
Not for Cambridge the progressive attitude of Oxford, which 
admitted women to membership a few years ago and really 
makes them welcome. Besides, the negative took on an added 
edge and violence through the action of the undergraduates. 
They enacted a mock funeral procession of the last man at 
Cambridge, dressing as women to drag the hearse through the 
streets. They assembled outside the Senate house to hear the 
results of the voting and amused themselves with an incessant 
cry—“We won’t have women!” When the announcement was 
made, they burst into cheers and then, rushing off to Newn- 
ham and Girton, mobbed those two colleges—smashed the 
gates at Newnham with a handcart and all but forced their 
way in at Girton. 

One would like to believe that this was a symbolic last 
hard gasp of ancient prejudice, and that this group of under- 
graduates sensed the coming of an end of their exclusive 
privilege. But there is no basis for such a belief. It is de- 
cidedly discouraging that, after the fresh demonstration of 
women’s ability to do men’s work the war years brought; 
after the coming of suffrage; after the opening up of new 
privileges to women in other countries, Cambridge should 
have again slammed its doors. It takes time, this business. 


Clara Barton Memorial 


LARA BARTON’S old home at North Oxford, Mass., 
has been bought by the Women’s National Missionary 
Association of the Universalist Church. It will be main- 

tained as “a house of Christian hospitality” for young women 
in need of rest. At the dedication recently there were many 
tributes, and two grand-nieces of Miss Barton gave reminis- 
cences of her. They mentioned the curious fact that the 
founder of the Red Cross, not for her heroism on the battle 
field and amid scenes of disaster, was by nature unusually 
timid. As a child, she was afraid of the dark, of thunder 
and lightning and of all crawling things. She never wholly 
lost this timidity, but she held it under perfect control. — 

December 25 will be the centenary of her birth. The 
home at North Oxford has been restored as nearly as possible 
tu the aspect it bore at that time, and it will be devoted, as 
the chairman said at the dedication, “to the preservation of 
all visible tokens of this life, passed beyond our seeing, but 
now and always a living inspiration.”—A. S. 
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The “Superfluous” 


Woman 
By Beatrice Forses-RoBERTSON HALE 


ee EFORE the war I worked for re- 
B forms. Now I fish.” Thus, to 
me recently, a distinguished 
English surgeon. I asked enlightenment. 

“There can be no reconstruction,” he 
explained, “without recuperation. Body, 
soul and mind, the country is still re- 
cuperating; therefore nothing that is 
done just now matters very much.” 

(I took it he excluded Ireland, as is 
always done in any British generaliza- 
tion.) 

So he fished .. . So I garden... 
So the workers watch cricket . . So 
Charlie Chaplin is King . . . So, per- 
haps, so much of the inertia and indif- 
ference I noticed here two years ago are 
still explainable.— After the battle, 
sleep. 

But we are waking again. Not least 
the women. Last year every one played. 
This year discussion, organization, 
struggle recommence. For instance: 
after the vote was won, the National 
Union of Woman Suffrage Societies 
dwindled to a skeleton; now it is a living 
organism, not so large as in the old days, 
but growing hourly. After the war 
housewives sat down, servantless, and 
wailed. Now scores of centers for train- 
ing domestic servants, including day 
workers, have been opened throughout 
the country. After the vote was won 
many women thought we had reached 
harbor; now they realize our voyage is 
but begun. 

The events of the last session of Parl- 
iament have emphasized this realization. 
The “Women’s Bills” have all been 
stifled in committee, or amended out of 
recognition. Our one poor success has 
been a more-or-less equalization of the 
rules governing the entrance of men and 
women into the Civil Service, though 
with a dangerous “joker” clause. But 
the Criminal Law Amendment bill, 
which protects girls under sixteen, was 
defeated; the Children of Unmarried 
Parents bill, legitimatizing children 
whose parents marry, was hung up in 
the House of Lords; and we are still 
without equal guardianship, equal citi- 
zenship, and equal pay for equal work, 
to name but a few inequalities. The ses- 
sion has taught us that organization and 
eternal vigilance is the price of progress. 

Meanwhile, in the summer or “silly” 
season, the press has been amusing itself 
with a discussion of the “new” and “su- 
perfluous” woman. The “New Woman” 
is the same old bogey, and like all 


bogies, non-existent. Not even the war 
has taught the bromides that there is no 
such thing as “Woman,” but only 
women, of all kinds, with the same fund- 
amental qualities but with ever-changing 
education and environment, and ever- 
developing ideals. As for the “Super- 
fluous Woman” cry, it is the phrase, not 
the woman, which is superfluous. 

This bogey sprang from the census re- 
turns, which show that the war had 
added three-quarters of a million to the 
pre-war excess of one million and a 
quarter females over males. This was 
inevitable, and affects only the present 
adult generation. For every marriage- 
able girl here of twenty-one, there is a 
marriageable man of the same age, while 
those spinsters who were thirty when the 
war ended would have been unlikely to 
marry in any case. The girls between 
those years, however, girls who are to- 
day from twenty-one to thirty-three, may 
be called the tragic generation; the des- 
tined husbands of some half million of 
them lie in France, at Gallipoli, or in 
the deep sea. That they should there- 
fore be dubbed “superfluous” is of 
course a plain—though unrealized—in- 
sult. They are paying the heavier part 
of the price of war, and should be pro- 
portionately honored. As our own in- 














ternational blunders have lost them their 
race-life, it is for us to see that all other 
human life may be theirs for the seeking. 

My estimate of half a million may be 
excessive. War widows with children 
would not come under even the popular 
definition of “superfluous,” and much of 
the remaining excess is made up of the 
old, since women live longer than men. 
Seventy-five per cent of all old-age pen- 
sioners are women. 

Our duty toward mother-widows is ob- 
vious, and for the old there is always 
pathetically liitle to be done. The “su- 
perfluous” problem, therefore, narrows 
itself to the young, unmarried women, 
and that in turn narrows somewhat to 
those of the middle class. Thousands of 
young working women are being emi- 


grated to the colonies, with government 
help thousands are going back into 
domestic service at home. Factory girls 
are less well off, for these have to com- 
bat the suspicion and jealousy of men’s 
trades-unions; but on the whole, I be- 
lieve the crux of the problem lies in 
the middle classes. 

The young, unmarried, educated Eng- 
lishwomen deserve well of their country 
and of all other women. In the war 
they showed the world what women can 
do. Men paid the price of war by dying. 
These girls must pay it by living, with- 
out even a child to make life worth the 
pain. You have the problem in 
America. It is graver in England by the 
sum of our greater casualty-lists. All 
doors of service, creative work, and ad- 
vancement, should be opened to these 
young women. It is a debt of honor, too 
little realized by the public. 

The womens’ organizations, however, 
growing again in numbers and strength, 
are alive to it. They are cooperating 
with the government in emigrating quali- 
fied educated girls, much more difficult 
to place in the colonies than farm or 
domestic workers. They are watching 
the civil service, the bar, the medical 
faculty, ever trying to break through 
their walls of fearful prejudice. Money 
is needed, larger organizations are need- 
ed. Most particularly, more women 
members of Parliament are needed. 

Lady Astor has done well, very well, 
for women in the House of Commons. 
So well as to earn unpopularity with the 
Tory wing of her party. But she has 
been alone. Now she is joined by Mrs. 
Tom Wintringham, Liberal member for 
the Louth division of Lincolnshire, the 
first native Englishwoman to be elected 
to Parliament. Of the American club- 
woman type, Mrs. Wintringham is a 
practical, efficient woman, widely known 
and loved in her constituency for good 
public work well done. A phalanx of 
the women speakers in England, many 
from the National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship, worked for her elec- 
tion on absolutely non-party lines. She 
can be depended upon to put principles 
before party, and to be as faithful as 
Lady Astor to women’s interests. It was 
a good omen for the continued solidar- 
ity of women that Lady Astor, in con- 
gratulating her on her victory, expressed 
her conviction that the two women mem- 
bers could cooperate in the House, in 
spite of difference of party. Mrs. Win- 
tringham is a valuable gain to us, but 
many more like her are needed. 

The difficulty in obtaining women can- 
didates for Parliament lies in the great 
cost of campaigning, and the fact that 
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few Englishwomen of the type needed 
are well enough off to afford the luxury 
of membership, after election. To over- 
come this difficulty the Joint Committee 
for Securing the Election of Women to 
Parliament has been formed, but, like 
all other such groups in post-war Eng- 
land, it needs funds to develop its plans. 

Meanwhile, seven more women have 
actually been nominated for constituen- 
cies in the next general election, while 
three others—all coalitionists—have the 
promise of constituencies nearer the 
time. This means—if all promises are 
kept—a minimum of twelve women can- 
didates actually already in the field. If 
elected, they will form a group unique 
in British Parliamentary history;—a 
group representing all parties, yet 
capable of instant amalgamation when 
any principle transcending party lines 
is at stake. It is in this singleness of 
purpose, dominating diversity of meth- 
od, that some of us believe lies the 
future value of the women’s movement, 
and not alone in the political but in all 
human fields. 


Another Tie That Binds 
By Vircinta C. GILDERSLEEVE 


AST July the Council of the Inter- 
national Federation of University 
Women met in London. This is 

the small governing body which admin- 
isters the affairs of the Federation be- 
tween conferences, and this year the 
nations represented were Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Holland, 
Sweden and Italy. 

“The purpose of this organization,” 
in the words of the constitution, “shall 
be to promote understanding and friend- 
ship between the university women of 
the nations of the world, and thereby to 
further their interests and develop be- 
tween their countries sympathy and 
mutual helpfulness.” 

The International Federation was or- 
ganized in 1920, and the national fed- 
erations already formally admitted are 
those of Australia, Canada, France, 
Great Britain, Holland, India, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden and the United States. 
The following will probably complete 
their organization and be formally ad- 
mitted within the next few months: 
Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, Italy, Ruma- 
nia and Serbia. At the Council meeting 
we heard also reports of the situation in 
Belgium, New Zealand and Switzerland 
and the prospects of federation in those 
countries. 

One of our chief interests is the de- 
velopment of clubhouses as centers of 
information and sociability, in the most 
important cities of the world. At these 
centers we hope to bring university 
women of different nationalities in touch 
with one another and especially to en- 
able students from abroad to enjoy 


real intercourse with the people of the 
country in which they are working— 
with their intellectual, social and family 
life. At our meeting we heard reports 
of the progress of the National Club- 
house of the American Association of 
University Women in Washington, and 
of the cooperation with the International 
Federation for this purpose of the 

















Women’s University Club in New York 
and the Women’s Institute in London. 

Especially we considered at length 
the plans of the American Committee, 
which is organizing as a resident club- 
house for American university women 
studying in Paris the delightful building 
on the rue de Chevreuse, generously 
loaned for this purpose by Mrs. White- 
law Reid. This charming clubhouse can 
serve as a social headquarters for the 
International Federation in Paris and 
will no doubt have great influence in 
promoting friendship and understanding 
between university women of various 
nationalities during the years to come. 
If the building is released by the Red 
Cross and ready in time, we hope to 
hold in it the Conference of the Fed- 
eration which is to take place in July, 
1922. 

We discussed also the great need of 
some similar center for university 
women in Rome, end started investiga- 
tions and conferences with a view to 
bringing about the establishment there 
of such a headquarters, combined with 
a hostel for women students. 

The reports we heard of the desire of 
women to go abroad for advanced study 
indicated how widespread is the need for 
further guidance and scholarship aid. 
There are infinite possibilities of work 
for us in cooperating with the many or- 
ganizations already concerned with in- 
terchange of students and in securing 
scholarships for special groups; for ex- 
ample, for English women wishing to 
study in America, for Americans eager 
to work in Paris, for Spaniards desir- 
ing the experience of a year or two in 
American colleges, for Czecho-Slovak- 
ians ambitious to enter British universi- 
ties, and so on without end. 

It is obvious that for the present, the 
finances of university women and the 
condition of- international exchange 


being what they are, the money to sup- 
port all this must come mainly from 
America. The Universities Bureau of 
the British Empire in London gave us 
valuable help in the beginning by pro- 
viding us temporarily with office room 
and secretary, the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education in New York has been 
and still is of immense assistance, the 
American Association of University 
Women has borne a considerable share 
of the burden of supporting the central 
office, and the Federation has been tre- 
mendously cheered in spirit as well as 
helped financially by the generous aid 
given by a group of the American col- 
lege women—in Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley—and sev- 
eral of the American alumnae associa- 
tions. We are, however, still in great 
need of further funds for the central 
office and for publicity purposes, and 
of special contributions for such things 
as scholarships, clubhouses, and lecture- 
ships, which might well appeal to par- 
ticular groups interested in some phase 
of international relations. 

As ever, when we meet our colleagues 
from other countries, we come from the 
sessions of the Council and the dinner 
given to us by the British Federation 
immensely cheered and inspired by con- 
tact with the university women of other 
nations, and confident that our new fed- 
eration can accomplish great things to 
further the intellectual development of 
women and sympathetic understanding 
between the peoples of the world. 





eusventesensiesernnanet 


Children’s Book Week 


OVEMBER 13 to 19 is the third an- 
nual Children’s Book Week. The 
idea of this observance is to stress the 
importance of children’s reading and to 
offer suggestions to parents for the se- 
lection of children’s personal libraries. 
During that week not only booksellers 
but the public press, the pulpit, women’s 
clubs, schools, libraries, Boy Scout and 
other organizations talk children’s 
books all through the country. It is a 
big codperative effort to get “More 

Books in the Home.” 

Here are a few suggestions: 

American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals— 
Dan Beard (Lippincott): A mass of ob- 
servations by the National Scout Commis- 
sioner. Not literature, but interesting 
notes and sketches which might inspire 
children to explore for themselves. 

Tiss—A Little Alpine Waif—Johanna Spy- 
ier (Crowell): A pleasantly translated 
simple tale of a neglected Swiss mountain 
waif. 

Hsop’s Fables (Crowell): A new edition 
printed in large type with plenty of char- 
acterful illustrations. 

All About Pets—Lilian Gask (Crowell): 
Cats, dogs, ponies, birds—short and inter- 
esting stories about all of them. 

Howard Pyle’s Book of Pirates (Harper): 
Tales of the real pirates, wonderfully told 
and magnificently illustrated: an excep- 
tionally gorgeous book. 
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Paris, Art Teacher 


new idea in art training is ex- 

pressed in the opening of a 

school in Paris for Americans by 
the New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art. It has for its object a better 
understanding of the art of France on 
the part of Americans and a develop- 
ment of the power to adapt the ideals 
of French art to American uses. In- 
terior Architecture and _ Decoration, 
Stage Design and Costume Design are 
taught; each on the basis of a first- 
hand study of the masterpieces in art 
collections and in buildings which 
make Paris the art center of the civil- 
ized world. This research is carried on 
with the aim of adapting the subject 
matter practically and artistically to 
American problems in the field of do- 
mestic architecture—including — every- 
thing that goes to make the inside of 
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California’s Japanese 
Problem 


(Continued from page 9) 

unless the influx of Chinese could be 
stopped. The state was younger and 
less self-restrained in those days, and 
mobs attacked the Chinese. This very 
violence attracted the attention of the 
nation and the Chinese Exclusion Act 
was passed by Congress. We do not 
condone that violence, but we do know 
that except for that determined resis- 
tance of California the entire Pacific 
Coast would be Chinese today. We re- 
sent it that our people of that earlier 
time had to go to lawless lengths before 
the nation would see the danger and 
come to their assistance. 

Saved from Chinese inundation, Cali- 
fornians suddenly found the state men- 
aced by a new Oriental tide, more men- 
acing even than that of the Chinese had 
been because back of it was an auto- 
cratic nation with strong army and 
navy, flushed with victory over the 
giant Russia and quick to resent the 
deprivation of their emigrating nation- 
als of any of their rights as they them- 
selves defined those rights. 

Naturally labor, and especially or- 
ganized labor, was the first to take a 
stand against this new influx and de- 
mand that it be stopped, for the Jap- 
anese immigrants were all laborers. At 
home in those days their average wage 
had been about fifty sen—twenty-five 
cents—a day. They could prosper be- 
yond their wildest dreams on half a 
living wage for the white single laborer. 
Our married laborer could not compete 
even though he put his wife and children 
all to work. 

Of course, as is always the case, many 
Californians of the employer class were 
glad to get this cheap foreign labor, but 
real thinkers saw in this new develop- 
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ment the old problem of Orientaliza- 
tion revived. Were California and the 
Pacific Coast to remain American with 
our civilization persisting, or were they 
to become Oriental with the civilization 
of the Orient prevailing? Were Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington to re- 
main American territory, bulwarking 
the nation on the Pacific, or were they to 
become a Japanese Dominion, lost to 
America through the sheer force of an 
inundating flood of immigrants Japan 
could send out? 

America faced a crisis nothing short 
of that, and America did not know it. 
Only California saw the gathering 
storm, and at first only a part of Cali- 
fornia. But as more Japanese came, 
and those already here spread into more 
and more districts, driving white labor 
out and then forcing orchardists and 
farmers first to lease and then to sell 
to them, setting up vegetable stands and 
little shops and driving out small white 
merchants, establishing their own banks 
and in every way maintaining their 
complete alien solidarity as they in- 
creased and spread and entered into 
new fields of activity, opposition to this 
Japanese influx drew into its ranks Cali- 
fornians of all classes. 

There were agitations bitterly carried 
on, for all effort to gain federal ex- 
clusion was unavailing. San Francisco 
municipal measures and proposed state 
legislative action to limit certain alleged 
evils of the Japanese influx raised a 
storm of protest from Tokyo. The con- 
troversy and Japan’s arrogance irri- 
tated President Roosevelt to such a 
degree that, under diplomatic threat of 
extension of the Chinese Exclusion Act 
to include Japanese, Japan came for- 
ward with an offer to stop that tide of 
emigration. 

This settlement was arranged for in 
the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” of 1907. 


plays and pageants and in the creation 
of clothes for all occasions. 

During the past summer, through the 
coéperation of a distinguished group of 
men and women who are deeply inter- 
ested in the school, students have 
worked in the private apartments at 
Versailles, in the Palace and private 
collections at Fontainebleau, in the 
chateaux and in private houses in and 
around Paris which would otherwise 
have been inaccessible. 

After the first year, the School also 
proposes to take classes of advanced 
workers each season from Paris, for a 
period of weeks, to Italy and to Eng- 
land, that they may gain a clearer 
conception of comparative ideals and 
practises. 

The School itself is housed in 
a building which was once the home 
of Rachel, the great tragedian, and con- 
tains one of the most precious Louis 
XVI rooms in Paris. 





Here some Eastern misconceptions 
need correction. Japan did not stop 
that flow out of either abounding good 
will, or desire not to offend a friendly 
people, or a wish to keep her man- 
power at home. She did it through 
understanding that the alternative would 
be an exclusion act which would hurt 
her pride and standing before the na- 
tions. Japam still resents—and that re- 
sentment is felt by most of her liberals 
even—that California does not welcome 
Japanese immigration and that that flood 
was stopped. Japan is vexed that the 
California field of rare opportunity is 
closed to her nationals. The over- 
crowded condition of Japan, the neces- 
sity of emigration, the innate right of 
the Japanese people to go anywhere in 
the world as colonists, are theses con- 
stantly set forth by Japanese of all 
classes — militarists, statesmen, pub- 
licists, bureaucrats and liberals. Japan 
says but little about Canadian and Aus- 
tralian exclusion of her nationals, for 
her ally, Great Britain, must not be 
annoyed. Further, California is the 
Paradise of greatest opportunity, ex- 
actly to the taste of the Japanese. 

Literally millions of Japanese, know- 
ing of the good fortunes of their coun- 
trymen in California, are eager to come, 
and their government would be glad 
to see them emigrating to this coast by 
the hundreds of thousands, entrench- 
ing Japan here and relieving the ghastly 
pressure of population in Japan. 

That mighty potential flood presses 
against the flimsy barrier of the “Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement.” Japan’s terribly 
overcrowded population of sixty million 
is increasing annually by seven to eight 
hundred thousand. Natural laws that 
tend to decrease the percentage of 
births as the limits of subsistence are 
reached do not operate for the simple 
reason that since the Meiji Restoration 
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the Japanese have been taught that it 
is their greatest duty to have many chil- 
dren, that the Empire may be strength- 
ened and its glory extended. 

Japanese will not migrate to their 
own thinly settled but cold island of 
Hokkaido, nor to Siberia, nor even to 
Manchuria. They cannot migrate to 
China, for China’s dense population 
is able to starve them out. If Japan’s 
militaristic expansion in mainland 
Asia ever makes her strong enough, she 
will smash the barrier and her millions 
of surplus population will flow to our 
Pacific Coast. California’s protests 
stopped the main stream in 1907. We 
are fighting now against irregular and 
illegal entrance of more Japanese and 
this rapid expansion of Japanese local 
domination, that this menace from Asia 
may not be increased terribly by the 
presence here on the coast of powerful 
colonies of her nationals. 

In the next issue Mrs. Edson will 
present California’s answer to the 
assumption that the “Gentlemen's 
Agreement” settled the problem. 


Of Books and Ads 
(Continued from page 11) 

“There are five ways to earn a future 
through handling books alone. By be- 
coming a clerk in a bookstore it is easy 
to find out what arguments sell books 
and then to put that knowledge of sales- 
manship into better work with the store 
or into advertising copy writing. Li- 
brary work offers many openings but the 
prospects are by no means commensu- 
rate with the number of openings. Sell- 
ing books as an agent is the most difficult 
of all ways and only to be undertaken 
by one with tremendous strength of 
character, rare courage, daring and en- 
ergy. Working in a general advertising 
office to learn the technique is a good 
beginning for one who wants later to 
specialize in advertising books alone. 
But of all ways, the best is to become 
a stenographer in a book house and 
learn the business from the bottom up. 

“Advertising writing on the staff of 
a publishing house may be a safe way of 
earning a living, but it holds out no glit- 
tering future for a woman. While pub- 
lishers are always glad to have women 
on their staffs, there is a singular reluc- 
tance to give them positions as chief 
executives and the work of a chief 
executive on the advertising staff of a 
publishing house is not unmitigated 
pleasure either. To have your own ad- 
verlising agency is the pleasant way. 

“T have in mind four women who have 
made distinct successes in the field of 
book advertising. They illustrate what 
may be achieved from simple begin- 
nings, for only one of them is an honor 
graduate of a big college. One grad- 
uated from a western college, did settle- 
ment work for eight years and then went 
into a publishing house and climbed 


rapidly to the top of the ladder in its 
mail-order department. The other two 
never saw the inside of a college. One 
was a stenographer who had only a 
grammar school education, the o:her had 
elementary training in private schools 
and the advantage of a book-loving, lit- 
erary home atmosphere. The one es- 
sential quality which they had in 
common was their love for books. 
“Books—even book ‘se's’—are sold 
today by their contents. Up to a few 
years ago they were sold by the quan- 
tity. That is, the advertiser said to 
the public: You ought to have a se 
of this auhor in your library because 
every one else has one—the volume; 
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by him already sold would reach to the 
top of Mount Everest. 

“When the publishers turned to me 
to make their campaigns, I insisted that 
we should appeal to the minds of the 
public by telling them what was actu- 
ally inside the books. And despite all 
the forebodings of the conservatives, | 
succeeded. I tried in my advertise- 
ments to arouse curiosity first, or love, 
or fear, or ambition. 

“I have advertised books, baby food, 
accident insurance, aluminum cooking 
utensils, corsets, lace curtains, silk 
stockings and toilet preparations, and of 
hese the hardest is books. There is 
just one thing harder to sell—pianos.” 


Hedda Hopper ap- 
pearing in “Six 
Cylinder Love,” 
wearing a marvelous 
Bergdorf - Goodman 
chinchilla wrap 


We are justly proud of the Bergdorf-Goodman Fur 
Garments; of the sof.Jy draping quality insured by the 
finest workmanship—of the slendering lines which our 
fitters give to the finished coat—of the satisfaction 
which our customers enjoy. 


The prices are very much lower 


WRAPS SUITS 
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616 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Women Citizens at Work 





The Scheol of Citizenship at Yale 


OR the first time in their distin- 

guished history the famous elms of 
Yale University Campus were called up- 
on last week to shelter a convocation of 
women. From many states they came— 
from Maine and Oklahoma, from IIli- 
nois and New York, a missionary from 
Africa, two women representatives from 
the state legislatures of New Hampshire 
and Connecticut, women of leisure, busi- 
ness women, professors’ wives and farm- 
ers’ wives—all in quest of the knowledge 
which would make them intelligent citi- 
zens in their own communities. 

Yale University generously opened 
her doors and contributed some of her 
best men to make up the program of the 
Citizenship School of the Connecticut 
League of Women Voters. The new 
president, James Rowland Angell, spoke 
for her: 

“Yale has no greater obligation than 
the development of sound citizenship. It 
is a striking fact that women have so 
conceived their responsibility of citizen- 
ship that they should begin to inform 
themselves on the fundamental underly- 
ing issues. This is an obligation which 
men have never taken.” 

One entire day’s sessions were given 
up to problems of Town and City, one to 
State government; there was a National 
Day and an International Day. The 
coming conference on Limitation of 
Armament gave particular significance 
to the discussions of international ques- 
tions. The largest audiences of the 
week listened to Professor Clive Day on 
our international economic relations and 
to Professor Charles Seymour on our 
international political relations. 

It is evident that the League of 
Women Voters is already undertaking 
the work which Professor Borchard of 
Yale, an authority on international law, 
urged on them in his speech, “The Eco- 
nomic Factors of Foreign Policy in 
Their Relation to Armaments.” Dr. 
Borchard dwelt on the need of more 
widespread information about foreign 
affairs and the necessity of more intelli- 
gent reaction to foreign events. 

The new note which women have 
brought into politics was struck repeat- 
edly—*What are we going to do about 


it?” Women evidently are not willing 
to accept the worn-out, blundering politi- 
cal procedures which men admit are 
faulty and inadequate without trying to 
make them more effeciive. 

Keen, pointed questions followed 
every lecture. Women were there, not 
to get academic information but to 
learn how to translate knowledge into 
action. 

“It would keep a man busy if he had 
as many questions to answer every day, 
wouldn’t it?” a lecturer was overheard 
saying as he left the hall. 

It is a new kind of politics which is 
studied at these schools of citizenship, 
and there was hearty approval of Pro- 
fessor Charles E. A. Winslow’s defini- 
tion of politics as “The conscience of a 
nation striving to express itself in state 
action.” 

The ideal relationship of voters to- 
ward the political parties given by the 
distinguished speakers is pre-eminently 
the aim which the League has adopted. 
“The independent voter who refuses to 
join a political party shirks half his 
duty. Without party membership he 
cannot influence party councils or vote 
at the primaries,” said Professor R. H. 
Gabriel in his discussion of “Political 
Parties, Their History, Principles and 
Service.” To this Professor William 
Lyon Phelps added the advice to every 
woman to make a new declaration of in- 
dependence each morning. “There is no 
possible reason why a woman should 
vote as her husband or father does. This 
does not mean that she must vote against 
the male members of her family, but 
that she will know why she votes.” 

There is no danger of class legislation 
resulting from woman’s efforts to in- 
fluence legislation, according to Pro- 
fessor Gabriel, because she represents 
the interests of the home. He analyzed 
the various economic interests at work 
trying to influence legislation, each in 
its own behalf—the capitalist group, the 
labor group and the farmer group. Now 
has been added the woman group, the 
only disinterested group, which is not 
after legislation to benefit any one class. 

During the entire week, the point 
stressed more than any other was the 
tremendous opportunity which women 


now have to bring a disinterested force 
into the voting citizenship. 


Greetings from the President 


HE Inter-county Conference and 
Luncheon held in Philadelphia on 
October 19 by the Pennsylvania League 
of Women Voters for the discussion of 
“Efficiency in Government” was of great 
interest and importance. The program 
included Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Na- 
tional President; Mrs. F. Louis Slade, 
Director of the Second Region; the Hon. 
Samuel S. Lewis, Auditor-General of 
Pennsylvania, and the Hon. Swagar 
Sherley, of Kentucky, representing the 
Dawes Budget Bureau. It also included 
as a pleasant surprise the reading of a 
letter sent to Mrs. Charles M. Lea, Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, by 
President Harding. The letter follows: 
On the occasion of the Conference which 
your League is to hold in Philadelphia, 
October 19th, I should be glad if you would 
extend my greetings to those who will gather, 
and express my satisfaction at the serious 
work in civic study and investigation that 
they are taking up. I cannot but feel 
that this kind of effort is calculated to be 
of great value, both to those who engage in 
it and to the Nation, and I hope it may be 
extended widely. 
Very sincerely, 
Warren G. Harpine 


The Conventions 


INE Leagues of Women Voters held 

their state conventions during the 
month of October and reported “All’s 
well.” 

Rhode Island held its convention 
October 3-4; West Virginia, October 
5-6; Tennessee, October 5-7; Maine, 
11-12; New Hampshire on October 12; 
Minnesota, October 18-20; Delaware, 
19-20; Texas, 25-29, including in this 
the Sixth Regional Conference; Okla- 
homa, October 26-27. 

In November nearly as many state 
conventions are being held, among them 
that of Mississippi, on November 2-3; 
Kentucky, 4-5; Michigan, 9-10; Con- 
necticut, 16-17; Illinois, 27-29, followed 
by the Fourth Regional Conference on 
the 30th and concluded by a three-day 
Institute on Efficiency in Government, 
held December 1-3; and Pennsylvania, 
which begins its convention November 
30, and continues during December 1-2. 
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Wool Mackinaws, $15.75 


Made for solid comfort and 
warmth. Shawl! collar. Wool plaid 
or solid colors. 8 to 18 years. 


FOURTH 


Lord & Taylor 


NEW YORK 


Juvenile Needs 


With boys and girls eagerly look- 
ing forward to snowy weather, 
parents are looking forward to 
purchasing the kind of clothing 
which all youngsters love to 
Our Boys’ and 


Girls’ Sections are offering wintr 
o d 


bundle up in. 


clothing which is sure to satisfy, 
both as to quality and price. 


Girls’ Frocks, $9.75 
All reproductions in all-wool 
French serge of high priced 
models. Navy blue. 6 to 14 years. 
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You Can Keep Your Mattresses 
Clean 


They will not need to be made over if you use on 


every bed in your home a— 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


You will find the beds are more comfortable, be- 
cause the uneven surface is softened by the padding 
of the protector. They are easily washed, and re- 


tain their softness. 


This trade-mark on 





every pad is your 


Steike% y, 





protection against all 


inferior imitations. 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 Laight Street New York City 
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Imported 
Three -Piece 
Knitted Suit 


Siip- OvER SWEATER 
SKIRT AND ‘TUXEDO 
JACKET 










Colors in the following mix- 
tures: Tan and Orange, Gray 


and Blue, Brown and Tan. 





With this suit is 
worn a_ brushed 
wool hat and 


scarf. Colors: 
Henna, Copen 
Blue, Camel, 


Dark Brown and 
Bright Blue. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


523 Fifth Avenue (at 43d Street), New York 
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World News About Women 





Rah! Rah!—TIowa! 


OWA again leads the nation in the 

health of school children, according 
to word just received at the office of the 
Iowa Tuberculosis Association from the 
National Association. In the interstate 
contest for the largest number of chil- 
dren faithfully performing the health 
chores of the Modern Health Crusade 
‘during the last school year, Iowa ranks 
first in actual number of crusaders and 
third in percentage of school enrollment. 
Of ten first-prize banners awarded by 
the National Tuberculosis Association 


for schools making the best health rec- 
ords Iowa wins six; of 401 second-prize 
pennants, Iowa schools win fifty. 


“Ambassador of the Air” 
LLE. ADRIENNE BOLLAND, who, 


+¥% as recorded in the Citizen some 
months ago, was the first woman to fly 
over the Andes Mountains, has been ap- 
pointed to a new diplomatic post. She 
is to be “ambassador of the air” for 
France, and has gone to Buenos Aires 
fully credited by the French government 
to represent France in all matters re- 
lating to aviation. 





Give comfort, poise and efficiency, 
with high arch and narrow heel fit- 


‘Deditorme 


REGISTEREO 


Shoes 


ting, not found in any other shoe. 
Endorsed by the highest authorities. 
America’s most popular shoe. 





Retail Stores: 

36 West 36th Street 
New York City 
224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE or PENNSYLVANIA 


SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It is 
hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning October 1921 


For announcements and further information address 


Special 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 








GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 
Jamaica Pain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 





“Here are the Facts” 
—Colonel House. 


To thoroughly understand the problems 
before the coming international confer- 
ence in Washington, read 


What Really Happened 


at Paris 


The story of the Peace Conference—by 
Herbert Hoover. Thomas Lamont, Sam- 
uel Gompers, Admiral Mayo, General 
Bliss and others. Price, $4.50 


With one subscription —$5.00. FREE 
for four subscriptions to 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 








FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President 


for both schools. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


announces the opening, March 15th, of its Paris Ateliers, 9 Place des Vosges. Regular 
courses March 15th to December Ist 

The New York School will also admit new students to all departments from January 15th 

to February ist, 1922. Information sent upon request. Registration may be made now 


ADDRESS SECRETARY—2239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, Paris Director 








New Jobs 


| is reported that courses in auction- 
eering and estate management are 
being given at the University of London, 
and that women are forging ahead in 
these occupations. 
Against Lynching 

f kee Georgia State Committee on 

Inter-Racial Cooperation has been 
organized to oppose all groups which 
take justice into their own hands, and 
to set up a single standard of morals for 
white and colored. Resolutions adopted 
at the organization meeting put these 
Southern women on record as believing 
that “no falser appeal can be made to 
Southern manhood than that mob vio- 
lence is necessary for the protection of 
womanhood, or that the brutal practice 
of lynching and burning human beings 
is an expression of chivalry.” 


A Pioneer 

R. HEBARD, of the University of 

Wyoming, sends us news of the 
death of a woman who is said to have 
been on the first jury that included 
women among its members. She was 
Mrs. Amelia Hatcher—later Mrs. Heath 
—one of the six women on the jury 
called by Colonel Downey, state prose- 
cutor at Laramie, Wyoming, on March 
9, 1870. 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with the objection raised against women 
jurors that they are too soft-hearted, that 
the first case to be tried by this jury was 
for murder, and that the defendant was 
convicted of murder in the second de- 
gree and served a penitentiary term of 
twelve years. 

When she served on the jury Mrs. 
Heath was the owner of a millinery store 
in Laramie, but she moved away after 
her second marriage and died in Ogden, 
Utah. Her death leaves no survivors of 
that historic first jury of women. She 
was seventy-nine years old. 


New Kindergartens 

HE National Kindergarten Associa- 

tion has received word from one of 
its field secretaries that, through the 
work of Mrs. Henry Phipps of New 
York, twenty-five new kindergartens are 
to be opened this fall in twenty cities. 
Mrs. Phipps is vice-president of the 
society, which is active in every state in 
the Union in promoting the extension of 
kindergarten education. The Associa- 
tion was organized at a meeting held in 
her house in 1909, and she has a record 
in being the only member of the Board 
of Directors who has not missed a single 
meeting during the twelve years since. 
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What Do You Know About 
Your Government? 


AS your state an educational qualifica- 
tion for the vote? 

This question, also 2, 3, 4, should be an- 
swered by every voter for herself. 

2. How long must you have resided in 
your state before you can vote? In your 
county? In your election district or voting 
precinct? 

3. Is personal registration required in your 
community? If not, what precautions must 
be taken under the law to insure a correct 
list of qualified voters? 

4. What is the legal requirement as to 
age for voting in your state? 

5. What is a “challenge?” 

In many states accredited watchers are 
allowed, sometimes in the interests of the 
political parties, sometimes of individual 
candidates. If a watcher or election in- 
spector “challenges” the right of a person 
to vote, the would-be voter is required to 
identify himself. If he swears that he has 
the necessary qualifications as to citizenship, 
age, residence, etc., his ballot is received and 
a record kept of it. 

6. Are voting machines used in your dis- 
trict? What are their advantages? 

By the use of voting machines fraudu- 
lent voting is made much more difficult. 
But the chief advantage of them is that the 
count of the election is accurate and is com- 
plete as soon as the polls are closed. They 
obviate all the long, tiresome and inaccu- 
rate counting of ballots by hand. 

The disadvantage of some machines is 
that they use the party column and make 
easier indiscriminate, unintelligent voting. 
This is not necessary as the face of a voting 
machine can be set like any paper ballot. 

7. What is a “slate?” 

A “slate” is the list of candidates of one 
political party. 

8. What kind of a ballot facilitates voting 
a straight ticket? 

The “party column” ballot, which has all 
the candidates of each party for every 
office to be filled, grouped together with a 
column for each party, usually carries a circle 
at the head of each column and often a sym- 
bol to indicate the party. A voter may vote 
the entire list of candidates by a cross in 
the circle. He does not need to read the 
name of a candidate or even the name of 
his party. 

9. What form of ballot requires some in- 
telligence on the part of the voter? 

The kind of ballot which requires a sepa- 
rate cross for every individual candidate the 
voter wishes to help elect. 

10. What is the Oregon Pamphlet? 

A booklet published by the state of Ore- 
gon at public expense which carries to every 
voter certain information about candidates. 
Each candidate has the same amount of 
space to fill if he desires, and pays a small 
sum for it, so all candidates are on an 
equal footing. The same is true about Con- 
stitutional amendments or other questions 
to be voted on. Arguments are presented 
by both sides of each question. 

11. Does your state publish before elec- 
tion any facts about candidates or election 
issues at public expense? If not, how may 
a voter obtain sufficient information so as to 
be able to vote with intelligence and dis- 
crimination? 

Such information may usually be had 
before election from the League of Women 
Voters. 

12. Suppose you do not approve of a can- 
didate nominated by the political party 
which you have joined, should you support 
him because of party loyalty? 

Above party loyalty is loyalty to what you 
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Watch the next number of the WOMAN CITIZEN for a remarkable contribution 
by President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr 
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When you send a dress or a suit to be cleaned or dyed, you want to be 
sure that it will receive skillful handling at a reasonable price and be 
promptly delivered. Such assurance you have at the 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS, Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 








For stores throughout New York City see telephone directory 
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The New Furs 
Ready to Wear 


H. Jaeckel & Sons styles, pelts, work- 
manship—of course. But manufactured 
during the dull season, these garments 
are marked in figures that shatter the 
myth of high prices at H. Jaeckel & Sons. 


Coats as low as $125 


AECKEL &SONS.. 


One Family Management Since 1863 
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think is right. Conscience is a good guide 
in voting as in everything else. 

13. Which is the healthier condition for a 
political unit (city, county or state) to 
have one party overwhelming in numbers 
and thus always sure of electing its can- 
didates, or to have parties about equally bal- 
anced? 

It is far healthier for a community to have 
the two leading political parties nearly equal, 
because if one party is always sure to win 
no matter what candidates they put up, 
they have little incentive to live up to a 
high standard. 








Successful Women 
— by Fat 


Fat often interferes with 
the success of women in busi- 


ness or politics. 

This is well known, of course, but 
some women are so busy that they 
pay too little attention to keeping up 
@ pleasing personal appearance. Sui 
neglect detracts from a woman’s per- 
sonality and impedes health and 
activity. 

Women burdened by excess flesh 
will be glad to know of Dr. Lawton’s 
Guaranteed Fat Reducer, a simple, 
non-electrical device that positively 

takes off fiesh easily and quickly. 

This Reducer is Guaranteed to show weight reduction 
taking place within eleven days, or its cost is cheer- 
fully refunded. (That is the full trial period. Usually 
it shows reduction in half that time.) 

The Reducer reduces only where you wish to lose, by 
sending gentle vibrations through the fatty parts, and by 
deep-rooted massage breaks down fat tissues, and they 
are eliminated from the system. 

No dieting, exercising, debilitating baths or medicines 
are required. Simply apply the Reducer for 10 minutes 
night and morning. 

More information about this 
famous Reducer will be found in 
Dr. Lawton’s interesting booklet, 

“The Sensible Way to Reduce 
Fat.’’ Sent free. 
Dr. Lawton’s Reducer costs only 
plus 20c for postage and sf 
($5.20 in all.) Sent i 
in plain wrapper. There’s noth- 1 
ing else to buy. Why not send 
teday for the Reducer and start 
l g immediately? 

DR. THOMAS LAWTON 

Dept. 253, 120 W. 70th St., 
New York City 
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GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 


THE FINEST YOU CAN 
ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc New York City 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY 
Cleaner-Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N.Y.C. Near Park efve. 
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The Washington Conference 


If you want to follow women’s activities during the Limitation of Armaments 
and Far Eastern Conference from day to day, read the Washington dis- 


Constance Drexel in the Public Ledger. 


Miss Drexel has been stationed in Washington since the close of the suffrage 
and presidential campaigns for THE PUBLIC LEDGER, the only newspaper 


having a special correspondent to report and interpret women’s activities in 


Miss Drexel has reported the Hague Congress of Women, 1915, Women’s 
interests at the Peace Conference and League of Nations, 
International Suffrage Convention at Geneva, 1920. 


Her daily dispatches covering the momentous conference in Washington 
may be read in the PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER or in your local 


paper by arrangement with the Ledger Syndicate. 


1918-1919 and the 














Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 
first $5,000 of income, 4 per cent on the 
second $5,000, 6 per cent on the third 
$5,000, and 8 per cent on all over $15,- 
000. This was introduced by Senator 
Gerry, of Rhode Island. Other amend- 
ments similar in tenor were introduced 
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f An attractive, comfy day bed 
Hf and a comfort-ble Bed for sleep. 
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by Senators Harris of Georgia, and 
Walsh, of Massachusetts. All were de- 
feated. Not having enacted the perman 
ent tariff bill, the House and Senate 
have extended the emergency tariff law 
—now in force—to February 1, 1922. 
The vote in the House was 197 to 74. 

Another bill closely allied to the tax 
question, in the minds of the voters, is 
the Allied debt bill, or the refunding 
bill, as it is variously known. This 
is the bill relating to the refunding of 
the money loaned the Allies during the 
World War. On October 24th, at a 
night session, the House adopted the 
bill by a vote of 199 to 117. Although 
a hard fight was made to require that the 
terms of any settlement of a debt to the 
United States should be submitted to 
Congress for approval, the motion was 
lost by a vote of 185 to 131. 

As passed by the House, the bill pro- 
vides for a commission of five, one of 
whom is to be the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The commission has full 
power to arrange terms for the refunding 
of the foreign debt owed to the United 
States, amounting to more than $10,000,- 
000,000. Senate leaders say that the bill 
will pass that body by November first, 
so that it will be definitely settled before 
the convening of the Armament parley. 

The death of Senator Knox has 
brought some changes in the Senate or- 
ganization. Senator Charles Curtis, of 
Kansas, Republican “whip” of the Sen- 
ate, and, in the absence of Senator Lodge 
from the floor, majority leader, has been 
made chairman of the Rules Committee. 
This chairmanship, held by Senator 
Knox until his death, is one of the 
most important in the Senate commit- 
tees. 











